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The  first  question  to  greet  my  eyes  and  your  ears  this  morning  is  from  a 
young  woman  who  lives  in  ITebraska:     "I  have  heard  a  great  deal,"  she  writes, 
"about  a  famous  dessert  known  as  Poach  Melba.     If  it  isn't  too  ranch  trouble,  will 
you  please  tell  me  how  to  prepare  ?oach  Melba?" 

No  trouble  at  all,   for  if  there's  anything  I  like  to  talk  about,   it's  a 
masterpiece  like  Peach  Melba.     It  was  originated  by  the  great  French  epicure, 
Sscoffier,  around  1892,  I  believe,  while  Madame  ilellie  Melba  was  singing  in  London. 
One  evening  Escoffier  attended  a  performance  of  the  opera.  "Lohengrin."  The 
beautiful  swan  which  appears  on  the  stage  gave  him  an  idea.    The  next  day,  when 
Madame  Melba  entertained  a  few  friends  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  Escoffier  served  pcachee 
on  a  bed  of  ice  cream  flavored  with  vanilla.    This  was  served  in  a  silver  cup, 
between  the  wings  of  a  swan  carved  in  a  block  of  ice,  covered  with  a  'veil  of  spun 
sugar. 


The  singer  was  delighted,  but  Escoffier  was  not  absolutely  satisfied  with 
his  creation.     Something  was  missing.    He  decided  to  add  the  delicate  flavor  of 
raspberries  to  the  peaches  and  vanilla  ice  cream.    And  that  was  the  "Peach  Melba" 
introduced  to  the  public  in  1900.    As  one  of  Escoffier' s  admirors  said,   "A  new 
culinary  glory  had  been  created." 


I've  never  tried,  to  prepare  Peach  Melba  as  it  was  served  to  the  famous 
singer.    Carving  swans  in  blocks  of  ice  and  making  veils  of  spun  sugar  is  not  in 
my  line.    3ut  I  have  served  a  delicious  variation  of  this  dessert,  using  fresh  or 
canned  peaches.    My  recipe  calls  for  six  halves  of  canned  peaches,  one  cup  of  the 
peach  sirup  from  the  can,  one  and  a  half  pints  of  vanilla  ice  cream,  and  half  a 
cup  of  chopped  nuts.     Doesn't  that  sound  good? 

Drain  the  sirup  from  the  peaches,  cook  it  down,  and  color  it  pink  with  a 
drop  of  the  coloring  matter  used  to  tint  foods.     Or  use  a  bit  of  red  candy  and  let 
it  molt  in  the  hot  sirup.    Put  a  spoonful  of  ice  cream  in  the  hollow  of  each  peach, 
pour  on  some  of  the  pink  sirup,  after  it  has  cooled,   sprinkle  with  chopped  nuts, 
and  serve  at  once.     (I'd  like  a  Peach  Melba  right  now — just  talking  about  it  makes 
me  hungry. ) 


However,   I  won't  have  canned  peaches  today  —  fresh  rhubarb  is  on  my  menu. 
Hhubarb  has  quite  a  history  too.     It  used  to  grow  wild,   in  the  country  of  the  Volga 
boatmen.    About  150  years  ago,   rhubarb  was  brought  to  this  country,   somebody  dis- 
covered that  it  made  delicious  pie  —  and  we  promptly'-  named  it  "pie  plant."     I  wish 
somebody  would  ask  me  a  auestion  about  rhubarb  pie,   so  I  could  tall:  about  another 
of  my  favorite  desserts.    There's  rhubarb  betty,  too,  and  rhubarb  tapioca,  and 
rhubarb  and  bananas  cooked  together,  and  a  delectable  conserve  made  of  rhubarb, 
Ganges  and  lemons,  and  nuts. 
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Here's  a  timely  question,  about  cooking  greens  so  that  they  will  keep  their 
bright  fresh  color.    Wash  the  greens  thoroughly  in  several  waters.    Put  them  into 
boiling  salted  water,  and  do.  not,  cover.    Cook  the  greens  just  long  enough  to  make 
them  tender.     If  you  cook  them  too  long,  they  will  lose  their  firmness  and  turn 
olive  drab.     Spinach,  and  very  tender  beet  greens  need  no  water  at  all.  Enough 
moisture  for  cooking  clings  to  the  leaves  after  they  are  washed. 

The  next  question  is  from  a  listener  who  is  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind. 
"Te  had  a  discussion  the  other  day,"  she  writes,  "and  I  v/as  told  that  all  our 
Bermuda  onions  come  from  Bermuda.     Is  that  true?" 

I  don't  want  to  take  tiart  in  any  family  discussions,  but  the  truth  is  that 
our  Bermuda  onions,  that  is,  the  flaty  mild-flavored  variety,   come  from  Texas. 
They're  called  Bermuda  onions  "because  Bermuda  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
experiment  with  this  type  of  onion.    ITowadays  a  Bermuda  onion  from  Berrmuda  is 
quite  a  curiosity  in  this  country. 

I'm  sorry  this  listener  didn't  ask  me  about  French  fried  onions.     I  have  a 
notion  to  talk  about  them  anyway.    The  onions  must  be  sliced  very  thin,  separated 
into  rings,  and  dipped  into  a  hatter  made  of  flour,  milk,  egg,  and  salt.  Drain 
the  onions,  put  them  in  a  wire  basket,  and  fry  in  deep  fat  until  they  are  golden 
browi.    That's  a  good  way  to  deal  with  grown-up  onions  —  when  you're  serving  them 
nth  beefsteak,  for  instance.    Men  seem  to  he  particularly  fond  of  this  . combination 

But  the  fresh  green  "onionlets"  that  are  too  young  for  deep  fat  should  be 
treated  in  a  more  gentle  manner.     Serve  them  on  toast.    Allow  six  or  seven  onions 
for  each  serving.     Trim  off  the  green  tops,   cook  the  onions  tender,  then  drain 
them,  season  with  melted  butter,  and  serve  on  toast  —  just  as  you.  would  serve 
asparagus  on  toast. 

Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  who  admits  that  she  is  greedy  for  the  good  things 
of  the  table,  tells  us  that  when  the  little  delicate  spring  onion  is  smelt  in  the 
land,  it  is  a  shame  to  waste  its  freshness  on  sauce  and  soup.    Boil  it,   she  says, 
in  rich  pure  cream,  and  serve  it  on  toast. 

The  next  question  concerns  asparagus.    By  the  way,   did  you  ever  see  a  car- 
load of  asparagus  traveling  from  its  California  home  to  the  eastern  markets? 
Asparagus,  or  "long  green"  as  the  growers  call  it,   is  packed  in  boxes  called 
pyramid  crates.     This  vegetable  taoers  toward  the  ten,   so  the  crates  are  made  to 
protect  the  tips.    Every  bunch  is  wrapped  in  a  blanket  of  wet  moss,  and  then  the 
cars  are  rushed  across  the  country  in  refrigerated  cars.    Asparagus  grows  even 
after  it's  picked  —  so  it's  cut  short,  to  allow  for  growth  of  an  inch  or  so 
during  the  trip  across  the  continent.    That's  the  way  with  California  vegetables  -- 
they  get  such  a  good  start  that  the?/  just  can't  quit  growing  after  they  leave 
their  native  land. 

Now,  about  the  cooking.    One  of  the  best  cooks  I  know  recommends  standing 
the  bunch  of  asparagus  upright  in  a  saucepan  for  the  first  ten  minutes,   so  that 
the  boiling  v/ater  will  have  a  chance  to  cook  the  stalks.    Then  lay  the  asparagus 
•lora  in  the  water  for  the  next  ten  minutes  of  cooking,   so  the  tips  will  be  tender. 

Here's  another  method:     Stand  the  hunch  of  asparagus  in  the  bottom  of  a 
double  boiler.    Add  boiling  water.    Then  invert  the  top  of  the  double  boiler  over 
the  tips.    The  steam  cooks  the  tips  while  the  boiling  water  cooks  the  stalks. 
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